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The House Judicfary Committe? debates over t^he 
Articles of Impeachment during the* Watergate hearings provided the 
unique opportunity for citizens to observe the process of 
congressional decision making. Emphasizing diversity, compromise, and 
reasoned argument, members defined their role as a combination of 
judge, juror, ^nd average common-sense citizen^ Reflecting the varied 
interests of their constituencies, committee^ participants became the 
voice of lo*gic in a morass of deception. Rhetorically and 
Ifolitical'ly, the debates sought to educate the public abou^ evidence 
and issues, express all possible points of view, and encoiitage 
national unity. Media coverage of the discussion reflected a minimum 
of adaptation to tUe mass audienpe, sometimes presenting evidence 
more quickly than it could be absorbed, fligh approval ratings given 
Congress by the public after the debates may indicate the desire for 
evidence to be presented in all its complexity, however, as 'well as 
reflect an appreciation for the committee's starightf or;ward style. ^ 
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^ -% ^ ' ^ »T » j-f ^ ^ AT^G IT ^OINTSOFVI&W OR OPINIONS 

The Judicial Context: The House Judiciary Committee stated oo not necessar.lv repre^ 

i_ rt- - 1— ' 1 [l, £ T 11 ^ * SE^^T OFFICIAL NATIONAL iNSTlTiJte OF 

Debases over Articled' ox Impeachment education position or policy 

by Karlycn Kohrs Campbell, Univ. of Kansas 

In approaching this^rave matter I said I would be guided by the facts, 
the Constitution, '^nd my own conscience* I honestly believe that ,1 have 
been faithful 'to that ^commitment • . I know for certain that I have nothing 
to gain politically or otherwise from what I muat do here« But af t^r 
Veeks of searching through the facts and agonlzlng^x)ver the constitutional 
requirements, it's clear to me what I must do. And t emphasize that thia 
is my personal decision, what I. must do. I don't presume to influence any 
other person, and I recognise that there can be differences on this grave 
mattet. 

' In this regard, Mr. Chairman, let me say a few words. There are t^y ^ 
people in district who vnill disagree with my vote, here. Some will say 
that it hurts them deeply for me to vote for impeachment. I can assure 
them that I probably haye enough pain for 'them and me. I have close per- 
sonal friends who strongly support l^resldent Nixon. To^ several of these 
close friends who somehow I hope will see.and hear th^e proceedings, I' 
say that the only way r cduld vote for impeachment would be on the real- 
ization, to me anyway, that they my friends would do the same thing if 
they were in my place on this unhappy day and confronte"^ with all the same 
facts that I have. And I havA to'^believe tliat they would, or I would not 
take the position that . I do.^ * , ^ 

4 

These words, spoken by l^alter Flowers *(D-Ala) Just prior to the vote on article 
one, reflect, in microcosm, "the^ehtirety of the House Judiciary Committee- debate 
on impeachment. They express the grounds used to Justify votes for impeachment 

and the fears of the Republican and Southern members of the "fragile coalition." 

A' 

They describe the audience addressed, and what the conmlttee hoped to achieve. 

The televised hearings of the House Committee on the Judiciary were an 
extraordinary occasion. Extraordinary because Hiis will be the only impeachment 
you and I will live thr6ugh, in^all probability. Extraordinary because this was 
only the second impeachment of a president iV the Mstory of^^the nation. Extra- 
ordinary because it was a very ordinary act in our political system and 4n ordinary 
^roup o^ individuals that created tl^is extraordina]:y event . And .extraordinary 
^cause of its effects. In what follows I shall try to explain how the debates 

could have produced these effects, and produce the^ they did. The Gallup poll 

' ' 2 * 

reported substantially increased public approval of Congress, conservative 

columnists praised the committee and its deliberations,^ and the 1974 elections 

. 1 



revealed that the coalition hai nade Its case to the people. 

^ * / > • - 

I am concerned with three matters: the character of the rhetorical agents, 

th6 nature of the Issues, and the rhetorical -political joene of nabifnal tele- 
vision which defined the audience, 

..I 

The debates were an important historical moment because our representa^lfVes 

talked to us about what It^^eant to be cltltens-*-a brief moment of high style 

In ordinary language Butjthe debates were ordinary legislative debates on 

their best bet^avlor, and?!*.the 'good guys* were good guys largely because they were 

conventional American politicians'^^ 
* 

\ 

The rhetoirlcal agents are legislators ,\and hence, elected representatives 

and polltlclanBw Although much maligned , 9uch persons are uniquely suited to , 

^perform certain functions. David Mayhew writes: 

At voicing opinions held by significant aaobers of voters back in the 
constituencies, jthe United States Congress is extraordinarily effective. 
• • • The diversity of the constituencies nakes it likely that any given 
sentiment will find an official voice somewhere. Hence, Congress emerges 
as^ a cacophonous chorus, its members singing different tunes but always 
y singing something .7 ' 

^If the Impeachment inquiry was to be sbme^ing other thm a "kangaroo court, *^ 

the charge made by Ronald Zieglef, ix had ^ produce a decision reflecting 



diverse constituencies and attitudes. The t^mbeira of the House Judiciary 
Committee were old and young, male and female, black and white. Southern and 
Northern, Qonservative and liberal, from big atates and small, from urban and. 

■ / • . • ' . • 

rural yonstituancies. The committee members are domewhat atypical as all are 
lawyers and because the committee has ''little patronage and minimal access to the 
pork Barrel of parochial interests, hence more interested in national than 
in local issues. It should be n6ted, however, that this s^ght atypicality in 
relation to Congress makes the committee members eyen "more typical ot^ the nation 
at large, or a t least as typical as a grand Jury."^ 



Like all congressional committees, it fukictions under rules of seniority, 
parliamentary procedure, and rules adopted by the committee ifiself • The rules 
of procedure make congress iojaal debate extremely formal, courteous^ and civil when 



contrasted with .most contemporary kdVocacy. Becaijse congressional debate Is 

11 * • 

relatively Inaccessible^ these conventions have special rhetorical Impact for 

it' 

the public — after an era of confrohtatlon, this Is civilized disagreement* 

• // * • ' , . ' ' . 

Vftien times are good, congresslonai courtlesy can be considered frivolous » simply 

II'' 'v ' 

manners, mere decor. But when cxmes ar4 bad, this decor becomes the vital matter 
of decorum. And decorum la softly needod In a 8lt;uatlon In which the President 
of the nation is being Judged /fjbr deeply Indecorous behavior. 

In addition, cohgressioJai committee structure lends itself to cooperation* 

•/ / ' ' "*% • 

A committee can function effeativ«ply only if conflicting positions can be 

^ / 7 ' ' . " 

resolved through coalition infd compromise, best accomplished in an atmosphere 

of mutual respect* The congressional Eleventh Commandment is never to attack 

pother member "-even acrps^B^party lines The legislative context makes it more' 

likely that a decision f of /impeachment will be bipartisan and that members will, 

cooperate in establishing Aihair credibility as individuals and as a' committee. 

/ / ♦» * 

The process was not eaay/ In thfs case, and the ^'fragile bipartisan coalition'' 

/ / ^ 

that emerged is a credliitto the committee and It^s new chairman, Peter W. Rodlno, 
Jr. (D-NJ).IO 

The congresslonai /context is also a constraint because legislators are not 

/ * 

able to handle all Ij^s/ies with eqtiaJr skill. The Issues with which they are most 

adept are^ simple orjlckpahle of' simpllflcatlon''^i^i^^^able to^relatlv^ly specific, 

sh&rt-term solution^/ They are not legallstjp. They are not logicians. What they 

11 

do best is to incorporate into law c6mmon sense notions of what is reasonable. 

\ I 

In thli^ case, the/ issue is complex, but the solution is speciflc» and a judgment 



can be made basffe^ on 'what the reasonable and prudent 



would concl\ide from 



the facts/' (p./j22) to use the words of Lawrence Hogan (t^-l^d). 

A congressional ycommlttee entourages diversity, tlvllixed disagreement, com- 
promise and tlpalltl^, and an emphasis on reasoned but commonsensical argument. 

/ / , .<? 

Unlike tae legislative context in which thera are many givens, the JudlclaX/ .^" 
If** 

context --Ju/^^ what the Issue Is and how It Is to be approached— had to'lje defined 
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by the participants themselves. There ye^e substantive is8ue8***how shall an 

^ r ' 

impeachable offense be defined, how shall the articles be worded, how is the 
codailttee report to be transmitted to theJIouse,^but the priniAX7 issue is 
political and rhetorical -*how can the coRsiittee menbers establish themselves 
as credible judges? During the openings speeches and during Vxt -debate on 
article one, the coiomlttee defines its role. * ^ * * 

1 ■ ■ 

V» They, are, first of all politicians, a role not noted for its credibility. 
Their response is to point out t))at Richard Nixon, is a politlQlan too, and he 
sbould De Judged by other, ppliticians who understand the pressures of public 
life. In short, they define themsel^s as a jury of Richard Nixon's peers. 

They are also party meml)^r3 with an abiding politiC4il interest in the outcome 
of the debate. Can a Democrat judge a Republican president without animus? Jack 
Brooks (D-Tex) argued that there is no polit^Ctl gain for Democrats. If ^ they 
succeed in removing Richard Nxxoa, he ^1^ only be replaced by another Republican 
who may well receive strong and widespread support, . Cp* 12Kcan a Re^ubl^ca^ judge 
a Republican president and condemn his party leader to whom he owes loyalty and 
Stain the reputation of his party? Yes, answered M, Caldwell Butler (I^-Va), 
Republicans have always' campaigned against corruption. If the house has to be 
cleaned, it is they who should do it (p» 69), . 

The debate on the first article determines Juirt what it means to be a judge 
^or juror, on this case. Much of this debate concerns an alleged lack of "specif icity|* 
in the wording of the article, As a respotise, Jerome Waldie (D-Cal) begins what 
can only be described as a witty, charming narrative of the chronology of Watergate 
(pp, 188*189), Initially, he is supported^)^ other members who yields time to him 
so that he can continue his '^scenario,*' But gradually, as the debate continues, his 
narrative style is attacked by both proponents and opponents, Charles Wiggins (R-Cal) 
refers to it as *'Wal4ie*8 fable" <p, 222^,other attacks come from Lawrence Hogan 
(R-Md)^ p, 229, an^ Joseph Harasiti (R-lfJ), p« 242), The committee decides that what 
is required is a serious, factual presentation of relevant evidence in the style of a 



legal brief, (The sole exception is the irrepressible William llungate (D-60) who 
rejects the demand for serious solemnity by saying,- "I felt i;: better to have a 
sense of hiimor than no sense at all. " p, 323.) In effect, the committee defines 
its role as judge-juror, that is, as la v^rer -judges who bring to bear all their 
•^^gal expertise pejjarding charges, evidence, stanc)>ards of proof, and the like, 
but as juror-citizens who make final judgments based on ccnninon sense. x 

The legalistic dimension of the role is most apparent in the debate on article 
l)ne^ which alleges a criminal, offense — obstruction pf justice. Their roles as 
citizens using common sense is more apparent in the debate on article two which 
charges abuse of presidential power. In the worths of George Danielson (D-Cal) , 
"You or I, the most lowly citizen, can obstruct Justice. You or 1, the most lowly 
citizen, can violate the statutes in the criminal code. But only the President can 
violate the oath of office of the President.*' (p. 337) The issue is constitutionarl; 
the role is that of an informed and concerned citizen making a reasonable judgment. 
The strongest argument ^or the article is that the i^attern of misconduct by the 
President and his aides Remonstrates.^ that the President has failed to ''take care 
that the laws are faithfully ^ecuted, ' and It is made i;iost cogently by Robert ' 
McClory (R-Ill) (pp. 341-342 and 349 and 43V). The argument is a response to)t^e 
strictly legalistic view f alien by opponents and to the charge that this is*reall)6 
the Hadisonian 3upei^intei>xi|ncy theory in disguise. The ambiguous character of 
the role of citizen calls fprth considerable activity to establish credibility. 
There are frequent statementa such as *'I want to associate my remarks with those 

of the great lawyer, Mr. ^ , with those of ray good friend Mr. / ,.etc."^ 

It is during this debate that both James Mann (D-SC) and Walter Flower's (D-Ala) take 
pains to declare tl^eir friendship for Charles Sandman (R-NJ) who frequently and 
sarcastically attacks the Democratic majority. They state their appreciation for 
his ible on the committee and for bis contribution to the debate <p. 427). Similarly, 
the members pay themselves compliments for the tim*.* and energy they have expended 



to become familiari.vith tnlre^icUince'' <pi^429) . 



Article three is constitutional in a more narrow sense. It speaks to the 

r ^ 

^paration o£ powers, executive privilege, and the meaning of the constitutional 
power ^iven to tue douse in impeaclment. It charges the President with impeding 
tne constitutionally' authorized investigation of the coinnittee by willfully dis- 
obeying Its sabpoeuab. It.e article reveals the extraordinary fact that tEe" committee 
had failed to gather any new evidence ai.u vas working with material handled by other 
government ateacieb, t>oae oL .vhicti vas alieadv a matter of public record. The evidence 

L ' ■ 

comes from the Special Prosecutor, the ^r^^in Lommlttee of (rt:he Senate, and from nine 

vitnesset> who had previously teitified tefore other tribunals. In this^article, 

they act as members of Congress, protecting its rights # fearful of the disruption 

of the coucept of co-equal branches .of government, arguing that the case should 
i » 
or should not have gone to the Supreme Court for arbitratix)n. 

Article two receives the strongest committee support (the vote i^ 28-10); 

article three receives the least support of the articles adopted (the vote is 21- 

17). It threatens the "fragile bipartisan coalition'* as comments by Tom Pailsback 

(R-Ill) (p. 473) . and K.. Caldwell Butler (R-Va) (p. ^477) indicate. (Only two 

Republicans, Robert KcClory(Ill) and Lav.rence Hoga^ (Md) vote in favor; the Southern 

Democrats James Manny<SC) and Wali^r Flowers' (Ala) defect.) The committee is least 

comfortable in asserting the rights of Cot^^^ress af^ainst the Executive and seems to 

recognize that it is less credible in this posture. ^ 

. Article four alleges abuse of tiie war power in the secret bombing of Cambodia, 
ft 

Like article three, it asserts congressional power, but unlike 'article three, it 
is defeated. Gome members use this article to recall disputes over the Vietnamese 
war, ^thers argue for the pr^^iciple that Congress shall have the poweV t<? make 
war--Vietnam is not the issue* xhe' article is defeated by two arguments: that 
Con^^ress is equally cilpatfle in thlo abuse and that other presidents have been 



, equally guilty, particularly Ljmdon Johnson. The debate is short (pp. 489-515); 

6 • V # 



the vote Is strougly against it (12-26). 

Article five char^et t^ie President v/ita y^ax fraud and with vi61ating the emol- 



uments clause of 
the debate is Ion 



lie Constitution; Altholip,h it is defeated resoundingly (12-26) » 

and tiie problem of defending Richard ^^i^n £s very jpvident* 

Edward Ilesvinsky 'js (D La) speeches on Wixon^s taxes (pp. 520-322) and Jack Brooks 

(Df-Iex) speeuies^^on emoluments (pp. 523-I>^u) present a disturbing picture, although 

/ , ^ 

mdst members agx^ee that the evidence is inconclusive and inadequate. A strong 

argument agaXpat t^j^ article is that noa-official or personal misconduct is not 

impaacnabie. However, the roles uf the members as lawyers ancf as citizens are in 

conflict. For example, addressing the issue of whether or not Nixon committed 

willful fraud, ^Geor^b Janielson (D-Cal) says. "We^ use good judgment and common 

sense anJ we uear in mind at all times that people probably intend to do what they 

do "in the serious matters in their life.' (p. 529) By that criterion, ^it is'^iffl- 

cult to exonerate t^idharU iiixon, and some of the President's staunchest defendei:^ 

feel^/^lled upon to deplore his actions. For example, Delbert Latta (R~Ohio) , one" 

of the Kepubliuaoo who voted against all five articles, a man who was put on the 

^omuiittea for the inquiry to add pro-Nixon balance, says that he finds the pre^sident 

''Guilty ... of bad Judgment and gross negligence." (p. 554-555) 

^ I have- indicated, the issue of credibility is complex. To resolve it, the 

^committee defxueo a role Somewhere bctveeu that of Xhe lawyer who examines evidence 

narrowly «ind argues fine legal points and that of the ordinary citizen who makes 

jua^iaent^ baseu on common sense. Predictably, the committee arrivJd at a decision 

ab^out Fvichard .'iixon that "was most like the decision cJf -the general public.^-^^ 

*Ihe rhetorical-political context was that of natfonal television. In his 

opening speech, Ldward Hutchison (R-llLch) , the ranking Republican, says that 

. Judges and juries deliberate behind closed doors • By the commit tee 
action in opening these discussions it has, In effect, detertiined that our 
function is more political than judicial i (p. 4) ' 

0 ' ' .> ' 



/ 
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*The decisiotyof-the House of RefJresentatives to tJelevise the debates, to give the 
public a rare glimpse Into congressional decision making, is a strong indicator that 
tne audience is the general public, the constituents in cotmnlttee members* dis- ^ 
tricts, aad otaft members of the House of ^^resentatives . The conmsittee is rarely 

its own sole or primary audience. Charles Sand^n i\^vCs) was right when ho said 

\ / 

that an impeachment vote was a foregone conclusiork (p.\ 252, 17). Some issues 
remained, ds I mentioned earlier^-the definition of an impeactiable offense, the 
wording of articles, the procedures to transmit th^report to th^e fpasc-— but 
the primary^ functions of the debater must bo defined in different terms. 

Rlietorically and politically, tho delates sought to educate the public about 
the evidence and the issues, to test tiie strength and weakness of ar^^uments and 
evidence, to express all posaible attitudes and feelings about impeac!iment , and to 
initiate a process that would end national division • The rhetorical problem is 
one of making infoni>ation intelligible and accessiale, of expressin;^ and testing 
diverse positions, and of finding m'eaiifs to produce national unity. 

Despite protests from the Admlnistttitlon against what they perceived to be 
unfair covera^^e by the media, tlie public wab not well-infarmed a*boat the i.ssues 
related to impiiachment The complexity of the Issuesr-the burglaries, the 
coverup, interference with tiie Y^l, CIx\, and IRS, Aixon's taxes, the Clumbers, etc.— 
and ttie extended period of time in t^lkch these events had occurred precluded adequate 
covera^;e in snippets on the nightly television news or even in newspaper columns.'''^ 
When information ^^a& fortttconiing, it appoired in a relatively inaccessible fornj — 
transcripts of White ilouse tapte recor<ilii^s , difficult reading at-beaj:. The other 
-nnajor source of information was the Lrvin ^^ommittee hearings televised during the 
summer of 1973. rfese were a fascinating; human tirama,* bft they did not ftive a 
syntljiesized or ^.ohergnt picture, and a preat^ deal pf infqririation had ^ een developed' 
since^ that time^i / ' - . < ^ ^ 

As indicated earlier, the committee did not develop new information, rather it 



digested a mountain of material (in a grandstand play, Delbert Latta (R-Ohio) 
piled the tairty-eigUt volunies of evidence in front of the dM^fif^^^ to dramatize 
just how much material had been examined) • tlvidence was o^^S^ed by charge and 
issue. LsHiies were sujdiviied and organized, arguments at^d evidence wei;e contested. 
l\\e result is tuat, p)articularly with repetition, the listener emerges with a 
picture of ina niobt >>eriou8 cnar^es, of tlie arguments and ^^ideiice supporting each, 
and a notion of tne relative strengtii and weakness of . the chai;^es, arguments, 
and pieces of evioouce. The listened learns a good deal about authorities on 
impeachment, about precedents, aud about tiie unique character of this case (no 
Other impeachment \}as so con.plex, InvolvthtJ, so many acts of so many different kinds v 

/ 

over such an extended period of time) • * > • 

However, it saouid be noted tnat, for a public debate, there is a ralniTnum of 
adaptation to tac mass audience. liiere is little metaphorical language, limited 
use of analogy and exeunple, little humor, a minimum of purple prose. The evidence 
often tumules ^ut faster than the listener can absorb it« I Chink the coiimiittee 
is successful la familiarizing the audience with the most important pieces of 
evidence, oUt tney behave as if the listener were a very good citizen who has 
followed the events as closely asfpossible and is capable o£ al>sprbing much « 
infonuatioD iu a saort period. Iha high approval rating given Congress after. the 

debates oy the public may indicate tnat these wer^ ideas that Americans did not 

/ 

wisu to see over-simplified. 

I 

* If the committee were to be Judged fair and its decision represetitative, all 
opialo:;is of and attitudes toward the ImpeachmentNissues would have to be represented 
and expressed by the committee, Althou^^ the committee unites to praise the 
thoroughness of the inqulx^, the skill of the chairman, and the dedication of the 
members (despite some strong criticism^ of procedure, all members express these 
sentimental, there are Important dlfferene^s of opinion and {^reaj: divergence in 
style. Vhose defending «Hixon generally argue from a strict legal position, but 

' ' ' • . ■ • • > 

9 • ' • 
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their atyleb raui^e irum smooth auU' skillful Cliatles. Wiggins (R-Cal) to ^ the 
blunt, crusty Edward nutciiison (R-MiciO » the nit -picking David Dennis (ll-Ind) 
the acerbic, sarcastic Charles Sandman, (R-NJ) , the vicious Delbert Latta (R-Ohlo),^^ 
the resentful Carlos Hoorhead, and the* proud, young Trent Lott ,(R-Ml8s) . ilenry 
Smith (R-:IY) V5 the voice of reason who praises Nixon's foreign policy, Wiley 
Mayne (R-Ia) seems to personify the voice of .^'ixon's "forgot fen American.'* The 
President's accusers are also varied. The most meaiorable are the RepuL)llc«.a& and 
Sout^iern democrats ,Jcvo suffer do\^ the ruad to an Impeactiqent .vote. Lawrence 
hogan (R Hd) is a man of rectitude ^ho is often outraged, Tom Rallsback (R-Ill) 
frantically spe^s fortu tae mounds of evidence which he sees as ' conclusi^^e, Robert 

y 

McCiory (iv-Ill) is an anguished cltlzert who sees the^ President as a man who vio- 
lated tiis sacred trust, waiter Flowers (D-Ala) shares a personal pain in' feeling ^ 
constrained to make suca a declslcn; Jates iann (DSC) speaks as an Ira^e citizen. 
Other i>emocrats are also notewortuy. 3artara Jordan (D^-Tex) , the sonorous orator 
and Inquisitor, Jerome rialdie (D-Cal) , the stury-teller, William liungate (D*nO),^ 
tne humorist, Peter W. Rodlno, Jr., (D-NJ) the voice of order and reason and law. 
Still others reflect groups or Interests: £dward Mesvlnsky (D-Ia) identifies himself 
as the aon of Russian immigrants and speaks almost entirely on the issue of taxes; 
Charles Rangel (D-NY) speaks as a black and as a Korean veteran; Wayne Ower/o^ (D-Utah) 
recalls his former connection wlt^h the Kennedy Adhiinlatratlongj. Robert Drinan (D-Mass), 
in his clerical collar, identifies himself with his constituents, Archibald Cox and 
Eliot Richardson, whose acts precipitated' the inquiry. 

Each listener can find his or her voice "amgng the membership. For this 

* 

reason, the 'abrasive sarcasm of Sanfiman, the outrage o-l.^hogan, the resentment of 
Moothead, the attacks of Latta, the legalism of Dennis, the crustiness of Hutch- 
Ison, the sfphistication of Wiggins, the charm of McClory and Flowers; and the 
anger of Lott are all essential tp the debate. If the debates a«e to satisfy all 
listeners, the opinions and feelings of each listener must be expressed, and argued, 

10 . 



and taken Into accbunt. In this sense t!he variety, in the comittee is a great 

strength, ^although the disagreement could have produced" angry division ♦ 

* . * * "* 

v The history of the committee reveals a successful struggle to transcend parti- , 

'** ' • ' * 

sanship and create a coalitfon. In such ah atmosphere^, parliamentary pi^ocedure 

can function ^rhetorically . As the debate develops, one comes to believe the 

compliments to the chairman, .members amf staff and to trust expressions of mutual 

respect and friendship. As a result, the listener not only hears opinions and 

* feelings expressed, but hears them ^treated with respect, affirmed as valuable, and 

hot\oted as contributing to a proper outcome. There is disagreement, but the 

opposition is part of the committee ^hole-^a loyal and supportive opposition. 

(rhere is one exception, Delbert Latta (R-Chlo), a. special member af the committee 

' for this inquiry, ilarly in the debate he makes a vicious ad hominera attack on - 

Albert Jenner, minority counsel, after others have said that jf^ is aa outstanding 

lawyer, ilcading from an article in the >^'all Street Journal , he says that a committee 

of which Jeaner is a part lias redom^iended the repeal of anti-prostitution laws, and^ 

that, ap a result, he cannot agree with everything J«nner says, John Seiberling, 

. also of Ohio, rebukes him sharply. 3oth statements ar^ expunged from the v/ritten 

record of the debat^es. See pp. 199 and 203). ' ' # 

, If the committee represented aay set, of values, they weire the values of 

civility, decorum, and reasoned inquiry with tolerance for disagreement. In an 

age in which the public has been frightened by disset^t and confrontation ^ the 

committee debates mUst have seemed the voice of sweet reason. The result was 

that ^expressed differences could produce catharsis and purgation rather than 

frustration and anger. 

The unifying. effect of the debates ie partly a result 4)f the cathartic 

expression cf differences arid partly <i result of education. The exploration of 

arguments and evidence reveals that, j^jispite the best efforts of able speakers* 

« 

Ricliard Nixon is a hard man to defend. The release of transcripts of \ftite House 

> 
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tQ\*eh uncovered a tawdry i^hite bouse drana. /The President's aefenders were 
reduced to saying, ttiat^uhile it vasn't nice, it v/dsrf*t impeachable. The defensive' 
posture of the opponents of irpeachnient; is evident throilghout — other presidents 
did the ^ same tiding, the Congress ir> equally culpable, there is no evidence of 
^raud, tnere is noMirect evidence of nrebiaential involvetVjent , etc. *)uite 
, sirapiy , the Mmentur^ is v:ith tne af iiraiat^e^at all tiwes. No unification could 
" l^ave occurred if ti^ concLusioii to^^be drawn froiii the evidence was uncleojx Despite 
the skills of the President's defenders ,*Kichar(] Nixon was badlv damaged, it is 
credit to the argumentative* okills^of the proponents that thfelr charges emerged 

\ . ' • . • •' ■ 

as strong a^i' well-CTipported. * ' 

' ^yit argumeut alone will not explain thetesponse. The great noments of the 
debat^^^such t.-je speech of -Walter Fiovers (O-Ma)^ are moments of a special 
kind of eloquence, what A'orthrop Frye calls "hii.h style'^in ordinary\peecii . * In 
Frye*s words, 'it«is the voice of the genuine individual remindin?^ ^ 
genuine sel^i, and of our role as mem;;ers of a society in cof\trast lo a moh . * 
The voices come from both sides of tae aisle. The^^ iament fo^ the misdeeds of 
the man they call, overhand over again, 'nv president." '^h^^^^F^^^ anguish 
of conscience that cdhs trains their, to-rard a decision they ^^^ot want to make; 
taey fear for their country, and tSn see themselves as the ynti^pw ban^ of 
agents who must make the unpleasant choices for all American. MeArly all members 
express auch opiniona, regai^dless of their votes on the articles, r^ecause Gh«j:le8 
Sandman (u wJ) was such .an abrasive figure, ^perhaps his words are the best 
illustration: 

I would like to use these closing moments of this long and what some 
people will refer to as a historic exchange to capsule where we stand in 
my judgment and what I think we should be thinking about. 

Now^ at the outset I don't think I am the moat naive pprson In the . 
world, but I like to be^.ieve that every* man that has ever been President 
of the United States had to be a good man^and he had to be a great man or 
tnis great country would have never voted for him to be the leader of 
this country. ... 

A'ow, -anybody who feels this way, and 1 kind of think the country feels 
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ti\is wa\ » they npuld liVe to believe their President is a pretty good 
maxXf and to do ot^hervise or to prove to them otherVlse, It would take a 
tremendous amount of proof ' to do that,, and it snould, tremendous. You 
can't do this loosely. And this is important. The whole world is 
watching this proceeding and \:hat we do^ we had better do right > because 
(I the effect of it is going to make a precedent for 1^000 years, (pp. 423-424), 

They are not» then» epctraordinary men and 'woiLen> biit ordinary citizens who make 

decisions based on common sense and coxmnon values. Their eloquence is not the 

eloquence of great orators; it is the clear > simple sound heard when a real person 

tells us yhat sTie or he really feels and ^'laklf, or, perhaps, makes a desperate ^ 

defense for a losing cause. The members of the House Judiciary Comiptttee were 

able to do Just that they spoke to us as legislators, as lawyers, as citizens « 

with ^^if ferent backgrounds and interests. And the result w^s this remarkable 

event that sealed the fate of Mchard Nixon for all the evidence indicates that, 

regardless of other developments , he would have been forced out of the Presidency 

as a result of the committee's decision. Remarkable, too, in that 44 million 

people are s^id to have watched the debates in prise time, and it is hard to 

imagine anything farther from "All In the Family" ^ha^ these debates. Remarkable, 

in addition, because as a direct result of the debates, public approval of 

Congress went from 292 before the debates to 48T after them. Remarkable, finally, 

> 

because in terms of the members and the procedures of the Congress of the United 
States, the hearings of the committee so clearly followed the notms, were so 
rhetorically unremarkable, and yet changed the course of history. 
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